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Miss Macklin's peculiar will, and that, whatever quarrel there may have been between them, we are not able now to learn what caused it. Certainly no daughter could have had a wiser and kinder father than Macklin appears to have been in many respects, and his letters to her at different periods throughout her life, seem to us written in a spirit that speaks of a real friendship existing between father and daughter.
After a few more uneventful years upon the boards, Macklin, who appears to have lectured himself into a strong belief in his own wisdom, determined, in 1753, to quit the stage to carry out a wild scheme for instructing the public and making his own fortune at the same time. He was tired of lecturing to stage aspirants and fashionable amateurs; he longed to teach the world. Filled with this ambition, he closed his dramatic career (as he thought) on December 20, 1753, at a farewell benefit at Drury Lane, and, commending his daughter to the protection and indulgence of the public, left the stage to set on foot the British Inquisition.
Macklin intended to carry out a great scheme that had evidently been revolving in his mind for some time. He had visions of fame and fortune, and, to realize these, on March n, 1754, he opened a public ordinary, and commenced tavern-keeper. The sight of so famous an actor drew the public when the place first opened, and, had Macklin thought more of fortune than of fame, the thing might perhaps have been a pecuniary success. But the tavern was only his first step towards the lecture-room, and his idea was to bring the wits, the Templars, and all the literary loungers of London together, over the dinner-table, that they might afterwards adjourn to listen to his words of wisdom from the rostrum. There is something touching in the sight of the great actor, the artist, as we